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Aesthetics is a branch of philosophy. It shares the latter’s concern, 
today, with questions of meaning and validity.! As a critical study of aes- 
thetical discourse, its direct aim is not at the enjoyment or evaluation of 
works of art, but at the understanding and verification of statements that 
we make about them. What do we mean when we refer to an ‘object’ as a 
work of art? How are we to decide whether a musical composition is beauti- 
ful or not? It is questions such as these that engage the attention of aesthe- 
ticians to-day.2. I need hardly add that, as a study of concepts and criteria 
connected with art, aesthetics is related to criticism quite closély. 


It is obvious that, as thus regarded. aesthetics is of special importance 
to students of Hindustani music today. Criticism, in the region of this art, 
has come to stay; but it is generally done with little care for precision of 
meaning. Such basic questions as: ‘What is form in music’ ?? have not 
even been posed; and words like rasa and feeling are used quite indiscri- 
minately. No attempt has so far been made to determine the exact mean- 
ing of the key words of our rhythmic discourse, though we all admire the 
music of India for its rich rhythmic content.! Our students suffer directly 
from neglect of this kind. Courses in music almost all provide for some 
Separate lectures on the 2esthetics of music. But, insofar as no study of 


LL , 

1 This however—though perhaps the dominant one—is not the only conception of 
aesthetics today. Thus, according to the phenomenological approach, aesthetics 
is just ‘exhibitive’-—no theory, but merely (what Wittgenstein calls) a kind of illumi- 
native verbal activity. 

2 This, for instance, is certainly the view of Beardsley. See his Aesthetics—Problems 
in the Philosophy of Criticism, Harcourt, Brace & World Inc., New York, 1958, 3. 

3 The question is by no means easy. A good specimen of alapa cannot be said to 
have a ‘form’ in the same sense in which we ascribe it toa properly structured sthayi 

4 Thus, we do not actively distinguish a matra from a zarab. 
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this subject in direct relation to our music is available, teachers have to con- 
tent themselves with summary talks on general aesthetics—mostly on the 
views of Bharata, Plato, Aristotle and Croce—leaving it for the pupils to 
guess, if they can, how the views of these remote (if respected) authorities 
could at all be related to ovr music today. Hardly any reading material— 
not even one full, printed page—is to be found on such a basic subject as the 
aesthetic character of sthayi,5 which is, in a way, the ground of all our rhyth- 
mically organized singing. Above all, my feeling is—and I say this in the 
light of my own humble efforts in this direction'—that an (analytically) 
aesthetical study of our music can be a direct aid to music composition, 


An aesthetical study of Hindustani music is, therefore, very needful. 
In this essay, however, I can only outline is brief the mere manner of an 
approach to such a study: 


I turn, first, to the basic concepts. Of these, I choose just four: raga, 
alapa, tala and bandish. Every one of these needs detailed treatment. But, 
what the limits of this essay and my ability here permit is only some brief 
critical remarks. I should, however, make them in such a way that, besides 
throwing light on the basic meaning of the concept under review, they may 
also hint lines of further enquiry. The latter purpose may be achieved 
either by merely naming the subsidiary concepts involved in each of the 
four major ones selected—say, by just referring to yadi-samvadi or alpattva- 
bahuttva as involved in a raga—or by arguing at some length how, say, 
the sama, as the aesthetic centre of the cycle, is itself a distinct concept im- 
plicit in the meaning of tala, sthayi or gatkari. But, whatever be the net 
extent of my treatment, the viewpoint has, in the main, to be ‘aesthetic’—that 
is, one of ‘formal unity and regional qualities’.? 


RAGA 
The Concept of Raga may be explained thus: 


(a) Every raga has a vadi or dominant note. The other notes contri- 
bute visibly to the beauty of this svara. The aesthetic centrality of this 
svara also requires that, like the other notes, it is rendered tunefully and— 
may be, unlike them—rendered steadily, that is, Jong enough to be effective. 





5 I did present a Paper on ‘The Meaning and Aesthetic Chaacter of Sthayi’ to the 
Visnudigambar Jayanti Symposium (New Delhi) in 1957. But the extract from this 
Paper which as published in the Souvenir of Vishnudigambar Jayanti held in August 
‘60 makes only one or two sensible points. 

6 have here in mind my compositions recorded by the Rajasthan Sangeet Natak Aka- 
demi in connection with their All India Kathak dance Seminar (Feb. 8-10, 1969); 
by Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi on 28-3-’70 (Seminar on ‘Science and Music’) 
incidental to my Paper: ‘The Fabric of Aamad—A Study of Form and Flow in 
Hindustani Music’; and by A.I.R., New Delhi, as a part of my Hindi Talk: ‘Hi 
dustani Gayan Mein Bandish—Tala ke drishtikaun se’ broadcast on 19-4-'73. 

7 See M.C. Beardsley: The Aesthetic Point of View, Metaphilosophy, Vo. I, No i 
January 1970, 46, 
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The truth that the element of time enters into the concepts pertaining even 
to the euphonic aspect of Hindustani music is often ignored,® though it is 
common knowledge that here even a slightly exaggerated tarrying of voice 
onto a particular svara can mean a clear outrage upon the grammatical 
character of the raga being rendered. 


(b) Singing a ‘raga’ is generally very different from traversing its notes 
in the simple ascent-descent manner. The svaras are to be rendered in a 
particular way, different from their given manner of existence in the scale. 
Not the same notes may be used in both ascent and descent; and they 
may be used in different sequences. Again specific formal graces may be 
employed in treating some of the svaras. Many ragas employ intervals 
subtler than whole-steps and_half-steps. 


(c) A raga is a type. Like a concept, it subsumes many particulars, 
but it is not exhausted by them. Different musicians may sing the same 
raga in the same session of music; and yet no individual exposition may 
appear a mere imitation of the others. Grammatically, of course, they 
will conform to the same pattern (of the raga), but their aesthetic effectiveness 
could vary profoundly. 


(d) Every raga is supposed to have a specific emotive content, and to 
Suit a specific hour or season. The general principle is that a grave or plain- 
tive raga is to be sung in ‘vilambit laya’ (adagio) and a sportive raga in drut 
(allegro).9 


(e) Above all, every raga has a distinct individuality—grammatical and 
aesthetical. That is why a trained listener can easily mark it off from an- 
other raga. Its vadi note (or the sonant) also helps us in identifying a raga. 
Other notes in the latter are samvadis (or consonant), and aesthetically 
consistent with the sonant in different degrees. The specificity of a ragz’s 
character serves as a criterion by which its exposition by a particular artist 
is to be judged. This is the theoretical usefulness of the raga-concept in 
the field of aesthetic creativity and evaluation. 


(f) The essential beauty of the svara, demanded by its very definition: 
S’yameva rajate is of course not to be left out of our understanding of a 
raga. The latter only reinforces the charm of the individual notes with a 
musica] Setting provided to every one of them. That is why the raga is 
generally! described as something which charms. It is a synthesis of svaras 
which may appear self-assertive or coy, faded or luminous, and which 
scem to ‘demand’ one another. In the hands of a great master, a raga 


ee 
8 Even by those, in defining ‘raga’, who are generally familiar with the concepts of 
alapativa and bahuttva. 
9 This, incidentally, is another hint as to the relation of raga to the durational aspect 
of music, or to laya. 
10 But, obviously, not very helpfully. 
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appears an original complex of some accents of experiencing; and it would 
not be improper if we speak of it as an ‘euphorganism’. Some of the best. 
Hindustani musicians living today are wedded to the view that a raga is 
almost a living entity and that it is to be handled with the care and dainti- 


ness which a living organism damands. 


(g) Normally, a transgression of the grammatical limits of the raga is 
not permitted. Some great singers, however, occasionally take the delight- 
ful liberty of incorporating a (grammatically) dissonant note!! within the 
rendering of a particular raga thereby brightening the total effect perceptibly. 
This is naturally possible not in the very beginning of a recital, but only 
when a spell has been worked up after some singing of sustained effectiveness. 


The theoretic justification here could be as follows: 


The grammatical structure of a raga is itself based on the fact of aesthe- 
tic consistency or samvada. So, effects which are in fact distinctly aggree- 
able to the ear may sometimes well be allowed at the expense cf the gramma- 
tical (or theoretical) structure of the raga. The alien note here does not 
appear an intruder; it rather makes for a richer beauty. Acquiescence 
in a beauteous transcerdence of rules is a remarkable thing about the devotee 
of Hindustani music, and he is certainly no mere grammarian. This will be 
further confirmed by our references to the Indian system of rhythm. 


ALAPA 


Alapa mean the musical delineation of a raga which is done without 
drum accompaniment and which can yet be infinitely expressive. The 
chief effects commonly associated with it are those of leisureliness, repose, 
dignity, inwardness and sublimity; but as we shall presently see, alapa is 
quite capable of working up many other effects. 


Alapa as done by an orthodox singer of the dhruvapada style is as distinc 
tive of Hindustani music as the subtle variety and wealth of its rhythm. 
Employing no language, but (in the case of singing) only a few mnemonic 
syllables, it yet works up effects of a remarkable varying hue. It is czr- 
tainly . absurd to think that singing without language cannot work up any 
effect. Effects can be worked up in our sangeet not only without language— 
instrumental music providing a clear instence cof this—but withcut the 
aid of musical notes.!2_ Our vocal alzpa is a vindication of the former, even 
as our rhythmic system stands witness to the latter. Language not only 
conveys meaning: it may, when spoken, even breeden and disfigure a dainty 
breath of sound. Thus, if musical sound takes the formof a lingering 
line of luminosity, the simultaneous articulation of a word will surely 





11 The reference, here, is to viyadi svara, ‘ 
12 Drumming can work up many effects, though the musical note here involved vd 
(mainly) only one—the tonic. 
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blight and blur the effect of quintessential fineness and continuity. The 
diversity of letters will ruffle the continuity; and the breadth of their sound 
will disturb the fineness. Alapa is grounded in the faith that language can 
only blight the consummate effects of pure music. Here, as in the case of 
rhythmic manipulation, the linguistic minimum is the aesthetical absolute, 
and effects are worked up with the bare use of mnemonic syllables. 


One important determinant of the effectiveness of alapa is laya, that is, 
the flow of time as measured by its conduciveness to effect,!3 not with the 
help of beats or matras. Some instances may be taken to illustrate how this 


is actually done in (sonant) alapa. 


Suppose the vocalist sings the tonic for a mere instant and then imme- 
diately provides a steady, elongated rendering of the adjacent note, say 
D flat. The effect worked up would be one of mere emergence if the transi- 
tion from the tonic to the other note is accomplished quickly, though 
continuously, and it may be one of emergence from within something in 
case the passage is smooth and relatively slower. In the latter case there 
would be the extra suggestion of inwardness. The point to be noted here 
is that the rime taken in passing from one note to another, or in rendering 
any single note, contributes vitally to the net effect. To me it appears that 
the element of time, thus incorporated, stimulates a kind of linear imagin- 
ing, and that the two together—aided by his feeling imagination—enable the 
musician to invest the svara with an emotive or ideal hue. In the effects 
of alapa many different factors cooperate, though it would be difficult to 
isolate and determine the individual contribution of each. Thus, reverting 
to the instance cited above, if the D flat is steady and broad and is, like the 
tonic, located in the middle register, the effect would be one of emergent 
effulgence; but if the note in question is rendered very finely (or thinly), 
yet very steadily and tunefully, and if it is located by the side of the tonic 
in the higher register (taar)" the effect would be one of looking far into the 
distance, or one of detachment, provided the D flat comes smoothly, yet 
quickly, after a flitting touch at the sa. Or again, if proceeding steadily 
from B (nishad) in the lower register, the voice touches the D flat (in the 
middle register) with the daintiness of an instant, and than lapses back 
immediately to the preceding note in a kind of an elastic curve, the effect 
would be one of 2 graceful droop. 


That is why, in the terminology of alapa some notes are described as 
lajjit or coy; and others as sannyastha, or ‘renounced’. In identifying and 
cultivating the exact aesthetic character of a note an appropriate termino- 


ne 

13. It is thus incorrect to say that in alapa the notes of the raga are sung in a loose kind 
of rhythm, ‘regulated simply by convenience.’ Vide H.A. Popley: The Music of 
India, The Hertitage of India Press, 1950, 88. 

14. The three voice registers—treble, middle and bass—are in Hindustani Music called: 
taar, madhya and mandra. 
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logy is obviously of great help. The names attached to the notes enable 
the artist to identify himself with—and to work up—the emotive or ideal 
character of the latter; and if this is effectively done, three desirable conse- 


quences at once follow: 


First, the raga comes to appear as a living experience. To sing a raga 
is, in fact, essentially to live the experience it permits, suggests or demands, 
Merely skimming the printed words of a poem is no real reading of poetry, 
and the musician who merely traverses the notes considered as points in ideal 
Space is not really singing a raga, because the aesthetic content of the svaras 
and musical phrases—and so of the raga—is not being brought out and felt. 


Secondly, the time-theory of the ragas, which is by no means easy to 
defend, comes to receive some point. There is little sense in maintaining 
that every raga is meant to be sung at a particular hour of the day’ if its 
rendering does not work up, through specific formal graces, manner of 
movement, and regulation of lJaya—besides, of course, the text of the songs— 
ideas and emotions which are commonly associated with the occasion or 
season. 


Thirdly, in the light of the remarks made above with regard to the way 
in which alapa works up its effects, the evolution of symbols in musical 
imagination comes to appear a tenable idea. 


Imagine, for instance, a devotee hallowing the morn with svaras of the 
Bhairava® mode. Steadying himself with the basic sa (tonic), he sings to 
saturate himself with images and attitudes that suit the hour—the rising sun, 
yearning in prayer and chastening of self, pouring arghya (holy water) 
at the deity,’ and non-attachment towards the things of the world. A 
brief but sure touch at the tonic followed immediately by komal re (D fiat) 
prolonged firmly and sweetly, at once blends the mind with the sunrise 
outside—by suggesting effulgence. The same note (D flat) touched while 
descending from ‘ga’ (E) provides, in manner, a tender euphonic transcript 
of the downward slant of pouring arghya at the idol. As attunement grows 
through the aid of svaras, detachment deepens; and the singer co-operates 
by possessing the ‘sa’ (tonic) merely ideally and lingering repeatedly at the 
‘re’ (D flat), now faintly, though sweetly, the note bespeaking a feeling of 
transcendence, or of a turning away fromthe world. The ‘re’ thus be- 
comes a symbol of devotion, and ofa felt elevation of the self.18 Surely, 





15. As it certainly is, according to the Indian viewpoint. 

16. Bhairava is a devotional raga meant for early morning. 

17. This religious practice is fairly common among the Hindus. What the context here 
requires us to keep in mind is that the hands which reverently pour water over the 
idol are at a higher level than the latter. 

18. Cf. Tagore’s remark: “.. Indian music concerns itself more with human experience 
as interpreted by religion, than with experience in an everyday sense .... Our music 

. takes on to that lonely region of renunciation....” 
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the purpose of alapa is not merely to indicate the constituent notes of the 
raga. And it would be outrageous to maintain, as has sometimes been 
done, that alapa is merely perceptual in its appeal. 


But the variegated effects of alapa are also worked up by employing 
specific formal devices, (or graces) which have, each of them, been clearly 
identified so that in case we want to see whether or not they really produce 
the specific effects that music ascribes to them, they can be presented in 
isolation, that is, apart from their setting in regular music. The foremost 
living alapiya, Padmabhushan Ustad Rahimuddin Khan Daggar, can do 
this with consummate ease. These formal subtleties are ways of producing 
vocal effects of different kinds. Thus, the effects of depth and inwardness, 
fineness with vivacity, sudden upward ascent, and of buoyant sparkle, are 
worked up respectively by gamak, lahak, hudak, and by dyut and vedang. 
Sometimes, the very likeable effect of a soft and vibrant background of a 
nasal kind of resonance is conjured up by the formal subtlety. known as 
anuranaatmaka, The effect is that of the subdued tinkling of a temple bell 
which now comes close to us and now recedes. 


TALA 
Here, the basic concepts that need attention are: 


Laya (-layakari), matra (zarab), tala (theka, sama), bol (-katna, -bharra, 
banana); and of course concepts that relate to the different kinds of 
rhythmic patterns, such as: peshkar, quiyeda, rela, rau, chukkurdar, 
gat, tiya etc. 


A detailed discussion of these concepts is here obviously impossible; 
and I have to content myself with a brief illustration of: 


(a) how the meaning of the most important concept relating to the 
durational aspect of our music—that is, laya—is to be determined 
by carefully attending to the whole range of our music on the one 
hand,'? and—as demanded by modern aesthetical theory—to our 
rhythmic discourse, on the other; 


(b) how a fairly sensible attempt to think out the meaning of a subsi- 
diary concept—such as sama—may be done with continual 
reference to our practical music alone; and 


(c) finally, how a study of our rhythm is relevant to some key concepts 
and problems of aesthetical theory today. 


(a) Laya is the only common feature of our (dhruvapada style-) alapa, 
thythmically organized singing, instrumental music, and dance. Our talk 
about laya proceeds in terms of such phrases as: 


—_—_—— 
19. In respect of alapa, this has already been done. See section devoted to alapa. 
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Laya latak rahi hai or ubhar rahi hai which signify an unwarranted 
slackening or acceleration of the speed of playing; or ; 


Laya ka chukkur, laya ki kat tarash; which associate the ideas of self- 
completion and diverse shapes with /aya. 


Now, keeping an eye on both sides of the matter, I propose the following 
definition of laya:20 


Laya is musical duration which is controlled—but not necessarily with 
the (objective) aid of beats—in respect of its speed; and which permits 
such a variety of pace, emphasis, and arrangement that it seems. utterly 
removed from what we commonly mean by time. In al@pa (we must 
add) the regulation of /aya is much more subjective than in the case of 
rhythm or rhythmically organized music. 


By way of clarifying and justifying this definition, I think it necessary to 
make the following additional remarks: 


First, duration is aesthetically as relevant to the articulation of a single 
note as to the rendering of an expansive musical phrase or pattern. Thus, 
the taar s@ (upper tonic) may be either touched with the brevity of an instant, 
and so skilfully and daintily that it may continue to throb in the mind even 
when it has ceased as a sound; or rendered so long and soulfully that it may 
seem to soak us in sweetness; or abruptly cut short in the mid, in which 
case it will appear ‘half-fed’, as our Ustads say, and clearly dissatisfactory. 
Again, by singing it for a longer time than is allowed to its adjacent notes, 
a svara can easily be made to appear an emphasis, a bearer of effect, or a 
revealer of the distinctive hue of the raga being rendered. 


Secondly, we choose to interpret Jaya as ‘controlled’, not necessarily 
uniform, musical duration. For, whereas it is not in fact throughout even, 
the tempo of actual music—even where it changes—is set and controlled 
by the musician himself. 


Thirdly, our definition says that—whereas it itself is regulated by the 
artist—laya simply permits, not necessarily prcduces or actively controls, 
a rich and beauteous variety of rendering. It is of course true that, in the 
case of rhythmically organized music, the flow of Jaya—as marked by the 
drummer—controls creative work, by virtue of the demands that the sama 
be duly, if eventually, arrived at; and that the evenness of inter-matra 





1. I have elsewhere attended at length to the durational element of alapa, other forms 
of our music, and, above all, to sixteen more popular phrases of our rhythmic dis- 
course, before arriving at the definition I here cite. Such an approach may seem od 
to those of our musicologists who rely on ancient texts for all their pease 
But it has its ready warrant in aesthetical thinking today, and has been welconr 
by Prof. Manfred Junius, Director, Institute of Comparative Music (Venice), 
spite of his deep regard for the best in our traditional music. ; 
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intervals be, in general, maintained. But alapa is subject to no such de- 
mands; and in so far as for our definition we need features that are com- 
mon, we choose the word ‘permits’. 


Fourthly, allied to the above is the consideration— which our definition 
emphasizes—with regard to the subjective and objective determination of 
laya in alapa and rhythm respectively. When alapa is being done there 
is no drum to mark the rhythm, and the flow has to be regulated entirely by 
the performer himself. The determination here is subjective. In music 
which is ‘accompanied’ by rhythm, on the other hand, the drummer makes 
demands that the singer must reckon with; and the flow of Jaya in such 
music, is rarely—in slow khya/ singing it is perhaps never—so thoroughly 
assimilated by the vocalist as to make it entirely unnecessary for him to 
look at the drumming with a view to finding some clue for gaining access 
to the sama. 


Yet, we must add, the regulation of /aya is not even here entirely objec- 
tive. In slow singing, where the interval between any two successive beats 
is naturally big, the vocalist must draw upon his own ability to keep the 
flow steady; for he cannot obviously go on counting incessantly even between 
the two adjacent beats. What here enables him to keep them rightly apart 
or together is not the conscious resort to any subsidiary unit of measure- 
ment, but that non-calculative kind of estimation which Kant calls aesthetic. 


It is indeed the musician himself who turns Jaya into the material of 
beauty. Laya only permits, we repeat, but does itself produce any changes 
or eniphases. As it runs through a cycle, it is indeed differentiated; and 
the emphases of Jaya, the sama and the off beat specially, are as a rule un- 
mistakable. But it is only when they have been played by the drummer 
for quite some time—and with due regard to both temporal steadiness and 
euphonic propriety which, in the case of tabla playing, calls for a very skilful 
and blended use of the ‘left’ and the ‘right’ drums—that a spell is worked 
up by the round of Jaya which may now seem disembodied, and on its own 
wings afloat, inducing in the drummer (or the singer) such intense self- 
attunement with the flow that lovely, little patterns of sweet and sure step 
may simply seem to well up from /aya’s own fabric. The seeming spon- 
taneity of creation is here but a consequence of the artiste’s own prior work. 


(b) To turn now to sama, I call it a ‘subsidiary’ concept not because I 
deem it unimportant, but because its theoretical treatment is necessarily 
incidental to our study of theka, layakari, 7mad, and bandish generally. Yet, 
without ignoring its embedment in actual music, it can be made, as follows, 
a distinct object of enquiry; 


(i) First, the sama not only initiates, but consummates the _oycle. 
Moreover, after executing patterns—melcdic or thythmic—the 
musician is required to return to the sama with split-second accu- 
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racy. The ability to do so—and in a beautiful designed way—is in 
fact an important criterion by which we judge the quality of the 
music going on. 

(ii) Secondly, the centrality of the sama may be heightened by the 
sharp and definite way in which it is actually played, as in the case 
of dhamar. In fact, the sama of every cycle has, in principle, to 
be shown as a quite distinct accent. According to our ancient 
works on rhythm, the ideal sound for the sama is a dhakar one, 
a sound which is definite and clearly audible. This perhaps is 
why those who play the tritala cycle as at faa faa ar instead of 
as: at faa faa ar tend to make the sama seem somewhat 
shallow and unconvincing. 


Here, however, a doubt besets me. The syllable ‘dha’, as it is played 
on the drum, is indeed a loud sound, and is therefore clearly heard. But 
it is not a sharp sound; and so, if considered in itself—or as apart from the 
well-designed way in which it may be arrived at—it may not seem very pleas- 
ing to the ear, because of its relative breadth. On the other hand, if a sama 
which comes on ‘the left one’ is played not only loudly, but sharply and 
crisply—as can easily happen in the case of talas like roopak and dhamar 
if played on the tabla—the effect may be positively delightful. Here the 
likeableness of the effect is due to the fact that the sama-syllable coincides 
with the brief being of the matra. Now, this is exactly as it should be, 
even theoretically. The function of a beat is to mark and measure the 
flow of /aya or musical duration. The shorter the time it itself takes in 
being played or recited as a bol, the lesser will be the unmarked duration 
in its own occupancy. Its deviation from its ideal of marking will in that 
case be minimal. A matra must not seem to arrest the Jaya-flow that it 
marks, by itself tending to linger. It must be brief and dainty, as it cer- 
tainly is in our ideal apprehension of the cycle, as against the way we utter 
it openly. And where the matra is the sama, which at once begins another 
round, its bol must be very brief, sharply executed and almost instantan- 
neously accomplished. Our aesthetical problem, here, is therefore this: 
Should the sama-bol be a dhakar or a briefer syllable like which can be played 
very sharply on the drum? 


(iii) Thirdly, if it be remembered that the cycle is not merely organized 
in itself but permits or stimulates plenty of creative work, the sama 
may be said to be central by virtue of its being the destiny of almost 
every”! rhythmic pattern. To put it differently, the centrality of 
the sama can be heightened by making it appear as the natural 
culmination of a pattern that seems clearly to move towards it. 
In such cases, it is the orientation of the flowing rhythmic desig 


WO 
21. I say ‘almost every’, not ‘every’ because in the case of anagat and ateet patterns, though 
it must always be in some way suggested, the sama is not marked on the drum. 
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which makes the sama seem its target, and in this sense central to 
the creation of beauty. 

The simplest illustrations of the point in question are provided by the 
patterns known as fiyas. A tiya has three distinguishable, yet identical or 
similar sub-divisions. These may either be equal in respect of temporal 
length; or may carry identical fillings of bols at a methodically rising speed. 
In either case, the sama appears as the climax where the pattern seems com- 
pleted, and towards which it all along moves a way thatis clearly designed. 
The point where the movement originates may occur anywhere within the 
fabric of the cycle; but most commonly it is either at the Aha/i or is the sama 


itself.22 


(iv) Finally, the sama is significant, not only as the inwardly affirmed 
destiny of a rhythmic movement, but as that which sets the pace 
of what follows it. The sama as played—or as recited, in which 
case perhaps the point in question can be more easily illustrated— 
must always take some time, or itself have a speed. Now this 
temporal character of the sama directly determines, in conformity 
with the general requirement of even movement, the speed of the 
playing that follows. To illustrate, if the syllable 4 —which marks 
the sama of dhamar—is spoken very briefly (or quickly) as a dainty 
dot, —say, as #—the following faz faz too will have to be spoken 
ata quick pace. Alternatively, if the sama is uttered as an elongated 
and leisurely 7 the speed of the following bols too will have to be 
correspondingly slowed. The sama is therefore to be regarded 
not only as the destiny, but as the pace-setter of much rhythmic 
work.23. The time that must always be taken in articulating the 
sama-bol is not only some (unavoidable) deviation from the ideal 
of a maximally fine sub-division of /aya, but is so useful to us in 
fixing the speed of subsequent rhythm.24 


(c) With regard to the relevance of a study of our rhythm to modern 
aesthetical theory I may simply show, in brief, how the former exposes the 
inadequacy of two concepts which, in the writings of Mrs. Langer and Mr. 


i 
22. Thus, the tiya may have three equal sub-divisions of 5 strokes each which begin 


from the khali, and move towards the sama at even speed; or begin from the 
sama itself, employing the same filling of bols—say, faar wat af frat ur but 
set out in such a way that the second moves (approximately) at double the speed 
of the first, and the third doubles the speed of the second sub-section, ending at the 
Sam2  climactically, 

23. Not all rhythmic work; for, all rhythmic patterns do not begin from the sama. 
What is more, they may be made to begin at a speed which is quite different from the 
Pace of the sama in the basic cycle. 

24, Therefore, I may add, if organic unity—as mutual determination of part and whole— 
be regarded as an essential feature of a work of art, the claim of our rhythm to the 
Status of an independent art should be readily conceded. 
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Reid,25 claim to be central to aesthetics today: expression and embodiment. 
Any concept which makes that claim must be adequate to all kinds of art.26 
But are any of these words true to our rhythm as practised? Let us see: 


A solo exposition of Hindustani—I could well say ‘Indian’—rhythm 
which is not merely competent, but aesthetically admirable is one which is 
dominated by suggestions of creative vitality and freedom. Thus, ateet and 
anagat pattern avoid the sama designedly; and we hail them for their show 
of ‘wanton heed and giddy cunning’. One can speak of the hesitant, blush- 
ing quality or ebullient animation of such patterns; and, to an extent, Mrs. 
Langer’s word ‘feeling’ would here seem usable. But, to say that such 
rhythm isexpressive of forms of feeling?? would, to my mind, be quite improper. 


Even generally in the execution of any pattern, the drummer may skil- 
fully change the temporal extent or location—in relation to ‘matras’—of a 
particular syllable or tuft of bols; and the result may only be a heightening 
of effect. And, during quicker playing, the drummer may overwhelm us 
with a volley of fluent patterns that move variously, but end alike at the 
sama dazzlingly. It is true that they are all inly designed, and that they 
conform to aset speed. But, the playing as a whole, and as we contemplate 
it directly—which is quite different from subsequent analysis—is “‘an up- 
surge of the very spirit of creative freedom, a flooding of embankments,” 
as it were; and to speak of it as ‘embodied meaning’ would be to interject, 
quite wrongly, the attitude of analysis—and with it a suggestion of inner- 
ness—into the undivided dynamics of actual asthetic experience. One 
might as well say of a waterfall that it embodies’ a flow or is ‘embodiment’. 


It may be of help to further enquiry if I end this section of the essay 
with a list of some such aesthetical problems relating to our rhythm as have 
not yet received due critical attention. The erux of my answers to each 
one of these may also be hinted: 


1. Is Rhythm merely a distinct element of our music, or can it be 
regarded as itself an independent art? 
(I must affirm the latter; and this not merely because solo tabla or 
mridangam recitals still figure in our music conferences as important 
items, but because our rhythm has its own material, criteria of 
evaluation; and, above all, that non-representational, intrinsic 
ae of significance which is today regarded as the truest quality 
of art). 


2. Can we speak of the form and content of Rhythm, as we do : 
respect of other arts? 
eee Rene 
25. I have here in mind Mr. Reid’s: Meaning in the Arts, George Allen & Unwin ot 
London, 1969. : 
26. Mr. Reid is convinced that his word ‘embodiment’ meets this requirement. Ibid 224. 
27. According to Mrs. Langer, we may note, art is a (special kind of) expression of the 
form of feeling. ° 
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(Yes, we certainly can. I have already argued it elsewhere, at 
fair length;28 and here I would only add that the actual fusion— 
as opposed to the theoretic distinguishability—of form and content 
is, in the case of our rhythm, just as intense as is found in our vocal 


alapa at its best.) 


3. Are the bols of rhythm presentational—rather than discursive— 
symbols, as those of every art are required to be 229 


(Here again, I must say ‘yes’. Enjoying rhythm is certainly not 
a matter of hearing alone. We have to respond to its order and 
internal arrangements too; and, what is more, to the precise angle 
at which a subtle pattern may deviate purposely, if briefly, from 
the set flow of the rhythm-cycle. But neither the euhponic effects 
nor the orderly character of rhythm refer to anything external. 
Above all, and I may refer here to Mrs. Langer’s distinction bet- 
ween symbols in art and the art symbol (as a whole), whereas 
words in music and mudras in dance have their own meanings, 
quite independently of the recital they may go to make, the syl- 
lables of tala have no such extra-aesthetic meaning). 


4. Does Rhythm share the magic of all art? Does it have its own 
‘virtual elements’ (Of course, I answer And I would add that these 
‘elements’ are not only virtual movement and time, but virtual space. 
It is common knowledge that if the temporal stretch between 
any two matras is packed with an intense—but orderly—filling 
of ‘bols’, it may seem internally ‘crowded’. Again, an afect pattern 
appears to overflow the theka. ‘Overflowing’ and ‘overcrowding’ 


are both spatial metaphors). 


BANDISH 


That which organizes raga-tala visibly is a composition or ‘bandish’. I 


prefer the word bandish to cheez,?0 first because, unlike the latter, it is used 





28. 


29. 


See myarticle: Form and Content in Hindustani Rhythm, Sangeet Natak, 18, Oct-Dec. 
* 70, 5-19. 
T have here in mind the view of Mrs. Langer. 


30. I thought of contrasting these words only after reading Prof. R.C. Mehta’s article: 


‘Value of Chija in North Indian Misic’ in the Souvenir brought out by the Mysore 
Music Association on the occasion of Vishnudigambar Birth Centenary, (Aug. 12-14, 
‘72). He carefully distinguishes a ‘Chiza’, with its accent on raga-rendering, from a 
mere, song; and also the three attitudes to word-music relation in presenting a ‘chiza 
It seems to mz, however, that the word in question—when used in relation to‘objects’ 
of beauty—conveys the additional meaning of intrinsic charm or significance which 
Prof. Mehta quite misses. Besides, he says nothing about the Structure—or the 
formal unity and regional qualities—of a composition; and so, if we go by what J 
mean by the aesthetic point of view, his approach to the matter is, on the whole 
non-aesthetic. But, he does suggest the aesthetical question, how a specific (sub) 
form of music determines our attitude to its word-music relation (ibid 38); and warns 
us, quite rightly, against the modern tendency ‘to do away with a complete tata- 


avartan bandish in yilamibit laya’, (Ibid 49). 
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with regard to both vocal and instrumental compositions; secondly, because 
it directly conveys the requisite suggestions of structural unity, and of ‘embo- 
diment’ of raga-tala; and, thirdly because—by virtue of its everyday meaning 
of constraint—it provides for the additional idea, which is indeed a 
feature of our classical music at its best, that the sthayi-antara of a com- 
position have to be rendered unvaryingly throughout the recital, The essen- 
tial nature of ‘bandish’ may here be put in terms of a definition: 


A bandish is a coherent unity of sthayi and antara which embodies a 
raga and a tala, organized respectively around vadi-samvadi and 
the sama, in terms of a distinct (audible) form; transforms the 
aroha and avaroha that it uses into what is, in the main, a flow; 
seems to be a whole and beautiful in itself and, finally, which 
serves as the aesthetic ground of the entire music that follows.*! 


By way of elucidating—and justifying—the above definition, the following 
remarks may here be made; 


(a) Its integration of sthayi and antara,®? and its clear presentation of 
a raga distinguish a bandish from a mere ‘dhun’. 


(b) Isay, further, not merely that a bandish is set to a raga and a tala, 
but that it shows raga-tala as organized around yadi-samvadi and the 
sama. By this I wish to emphasize the fact, in a good composition, 
various formal devices*® are actually employed to make it seem 
organized. The manner of singing, here, may in fact seem to 
highlight the vadi-samvadi and the sama. 


The centrality of the latter is brought out specially by what I have chosen 
to call ‘aamad’.34 Scholars have objected to my use of this word on the 
ground that it is used in our talk about Kathak dance. To this, I reply. 


first, that the word is (also) used by musicians who are recognized 
as eminent classical vocalists 


secondly, that there are other words too—such as gat—which are 
freely used in both Kathak dance and (instrumental) music®® and 


31, This is merely a translation of the definition proposed in my Radio talk referred to 
earlier, in the footnotes. 


32. I have not yet given any thought to the question whether my definition has to be 
enlarged so as to accommodate (even) a dhruvapada composition with its four 
sections,—‘sthyai’ ‘antara’, abbhog and sanchari. 

33. ‘Kanbharana’ is one of these. 

34, The reference here is to my Paper on Aamad, Sangeet Natak, 16, April-June, 1970. 

35. If it be contended, here, that the meaning of ‘gar’ in relation to dance is different 
from what it is in the)region of our instrumental music, my ready rejoinder would 
be that I too do not mean by ‘aamad’ exactly what it does in dance. In the latter 
case, ‘aamad’ is a pattern which signifies the entry of the danseuse; in music, it 
means (for me) the self-evolving and shapely access of the sthayi, from 2 specific 
point in its fabric, to the sama as its point of self-completion. 
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finally, that in so far as my emphasis is on the meening which I 
want the word to convey—say, the identifiable and shapely orienta- 
tion of the sthayi towards, or its self-completion in, the sama—any 
other word which is found more fully expressive of this meaning, 
may well be put in place of aamad.” 


([ may add, by way of partly correcting what I said in my Paper on 
Aamad* that, as I regard it, aamad is not a feature of quite a few good com- 
positions which proceed evenly from sama to sama; and that, what is more, 
it would be positively ruinous for aradhanatmaka dhruyapads that aim at 
effects of quiet and contemplative devotion.2? This admission, however 
does not damage my definition of bandish. As I have defined it, a bandish 
does not necessarily imply aamad of my conception). 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


As to the distinctness of the (audible) form of a bandish, I insist. 
And I imply hereby that a khyal-sthayi which is sung at such a sow 
pace that even a trained listener has to grope for its rhythmic 
terminii cannot be rightfully called a bandish. It does not 
throughout conform to the pace of the cycle; and it does not seem 
clearly designed after the latter. That singing somehow fills a 
cycle is one thing; that it is shaped according to a rhythm, is quite 
another. 


Nor is a bandish merely an up-and-down affair. Aroha and avaroha 


indicate only the grammatical character of a raga®’. Its aesthetic 
form—by which, I repeat, is meant its unified, yet accented fabric* 
is brought out only in a (good) ‘bandish’, where, along with musical 
contour, we sense an overall gathering of music around the sama 
and yvadi-samvadi. 


It is because of its organized character that the flowing form of a 
bandish seems self-completing. Its various parts do not merely 
follow or precede, but seem actively to make for the beauty of one 
another. This end, which I regard as the key aesthetic feature 
of a bandish, can be achieved in many different ways, besides of 
course the well-known ones of kanbharna and shapely aamads. A 
firm and clear dhevat with which the ascending ‘aamad’ of a deskar 
bandish begins may come to seem assertive if it is closely prefaced 
with a quick and relaxed avaroha taan,—by virtue of sheer con- 


a 

Op. cit., 43, Note 7b.. 

Some helpful remarks on such dhruvapads have been given later in the essay. 
The difference between ‘bandishes’ in, and the aroha-avaroha of, a raga is of course 
obvious, The latter is, in the case of most ragas, one: the former are, in principle, 
infinite. ; 

This, however, does not exhaust the aesthetic character of a raga. It ignores the 
vital aspect of ‘feeling’ or ‘rasa’. But here I am_ talking purposely of formal 


Organization alone. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39, 
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trast; and the very manner of the first four bols of a sawari (tala) 
tarana may visibly steady the entire subsequent singing by setting 
its ‘pace indirectly.4o 


(f) Finally, largely because of its clear and unvarying form, a bandish— 
in practice, generally the sthayi—serves as the aesthetic ground 
of all decorative patternings or taans. The sthayi should not be 
regarded as only the first line of the song. For, if it is so regarded, 
its value becomes merely instrumental; and the singer who is in- 
clined to this wrong view—and many a classical musician today 
is—will be naturally impatient to move to subsequent, quicker 
stages of music, instead of devoting to sthayi the loving care that it 
demands. The fact, on the other hand, is that good traditional 
compositions, if rightly rendered, seem structurally self-complete; 
that it is as contrasted with its sthayi that the antara appears to 
have a distinct, likeable otherness; and that unless the singer 
re-eStablishes the structure of sthayi after every few taans‘! they 
will seem mere maze, instead of decorative relief. 


I see it clearly that this is a very inadequate analysis of bandish. In my, 
concern with this concept, even from the the viewpoint of rhythm alone 
many different lines of enquiry have struck me. Attention is required to 
such matters of details as the perceptible changes produced in the felt charac- 
ter of a bandish by the slightest displacement of a single bo/ from its normal 
location in the rhythm-cycle. But here, due to limitations of both ability 
and space, I can do nothing better than to give a random—and incomplete— 
list of the various questions*? relating to bandish that are yet to be critically 
dealt with: 


relation of tempo to the specific formal graces employed to unify 
or organize a bandish; the properiety (or proper measure) of drut 
turns of voice in a vilambit sthayi; varieties of amaad; formal graces 
effect and the manner of ‘akara’ or formal character of bols; amaad 
and sama_ in relation to vadi-samvadi; formal organization and 
Jeeling in ‘sthayi’ itself; bandish as an aid to the management of 
bigger rhythm-cycles; and the interrelation of sthayi and antara. 


Some wider aesthetical problems relating to our music may here also 
be listed, because of their bigness, the ‘answers’ cannot but be very brief; 


I. Is there an inexorable one-to-one relation between raga and rasa ; 


40. Trefer here to the deskar (tritala) and hindol (swart) taranas’ presented in my Radio 
talk already referred to. 


41, So that, in actual practice, the sthayi is not merely the first, but (may be) the 4th or 
7th line of thesong too. 


42. In addition to the ones I have already hinted. 
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or does everything depend upon the singer’s own creative power and style 
of singing? 
(My own feeling here is that, quite apart from the question as to 
what words are used, gay or sad effects can be worked up in the 
the grammatical form of any raga merely by regulating the speed 
and the manner—by whichI mean formal graces and varying 
akara—of singing). 


2. Is any rasa, or any designable emotion, really there in good vocal 
alapa which is rightly regarded as the best in our singing? 


(Here, I fear, I cannot give any definite answer. the two best 
alapa recitals I have heard are: one in gujri todi by Padmabhushan 
Ustad A. Rahimuddin Khan Daggar (Radio Sangeet Sammelan, 
1956) which seemed exceptionally sweet, tender, chaste and tran- 
quil—almost spiritual; and the other in soordasi malhar by Daggar 
Brothers (the late Ustad Nasir Moinuddin, and Ustad Nasir Ami- 
nuddin Daggar) in the Vishnudigambar Jayanti of 1957, which 
seemed exceptionally deep, spacious and awe-inspiring, even 
sublime. But I could not honestly associate any one rasa with 
either of these recitals. To me it seems truer to speak of the effects 
of alapa). 


3. How, if at all, is dhruvapada-alapa less imaginative than khyal-singing ? 


(Here, because of its importance, I repeat a part of my old protest 
against the common view that dhruvapada is essentially deficient 
in imaginative appeal. In aradhanatmaka dhruvapadas,® I con- 
tend, we have imaginative profundity at its best. In their case, 
“the complete text of the song is to be rendered in the ‘sannyastha’ 
(renounced’) manner; and the whole utterance gives the impres- 
sions of a musical sigh welling up from the depths of being or of 
incense borne aloft on the wings of devotion, conjuring up an 
aura of quiet contemplation around the song. In such ‘dhruvapads” 
the manner of singing has to be consistently soft as dew; and no 
variation (upaj) is allowed. There is about such songs a deli- 
berate, spiritual leanness of manner and the notes are dainty, 
unobtrusive accents—just enough to help ideal attunement.”).** 


I turn, in the end, to our last key question: How is the aesthetics of 
Hindustani Music related to Criticism in the same field? Here, too, to 
ensure clarity, we may reflect in terms of individual ‘points; 


—_e 

43. No one, I believe accuses alapa of being deficient in imagination; and so here I speak 
only of dhruvapads 

4. From my article: Essentials of Hindustani Music, Diogene, Paris, No. 45, 1964. 
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(a) Aesthetical thinking is without doubt important; and its emphasis 
is obviously on the general—on concepts and categories. But aesthetic 
categories and principles are neither ‘a priori’ nor at any time utterly final. 
They are not only discovered by attending to, but have to be repeatedly 
modified in the light of actual aesthetic experience. The relevance of criti- 
cism is therefore obvious; for, it is the music critic who invites us to—and (in 
a way) prepares us for—the direct experience of music. .Thus, to illustrate, 
in this article itself my own memories of aradhanatmaka dhruvapads that! 
have in fact heard as a critic have compelled me to revise my insistence, 
as an aesthetician, on aamad as a necessary part of a good composition. 


(b) From the side of Criticism, however, the relation in question is 
today more clearly manifest. Art criticism is not merely exclamatory 
expression of the critic’s own emotional reaction to a work. It aims at 
being intelligible—and acceptable—as a value-judgment. It uses con- 
cepts and criteria. But then, the critic must be clear about these; and so 
has to do some aesthetical thinking himself. How this may be actually 
done in ‘critical’ practice is illustrated by the following extract from what, 
as a critic, I once wrote on a recital of one of our best known sitar players: 


“I come now to an evaluation of his gatkaari in general. What is 
the aesthetic character or significance of a gat? I think the gat is to 
instrumental music what the sthayi is to singing. It is the basis 
of the creativity which follows ..If that is so—and I am convinced 
it cannot be otherwise—the gat must have a character of its own. 
It must have some centralized significance; it must appear as 2 
continuity with a distinctive centre. That centre is the sania.. 


But, I hasten to add, the aesthetically central is a fount of value; 
it not merely is, but determines the beauty of that which encom- 
passes it. Now if the sama is to retain its true character as an 
aesthetic centre, or its legitimate place in the economy of the tune, 
it must..first..have an unmistakable sharpness about it: and 
secondly it should appear not merely as the last note of the tune, 
but as the logical culmination of a self-evolving pattern. Putting 
the two together, it may be said that the sama should not merely 
come but emerge. The entire manner in which the gat gathers up 
its loveliness and finally delivers it, as it were, to the sama, is the 
aamad ..It is this fact of aamad which makes the old masters S2y 
that the approach of the sama should be visible froma distance, 
as it were. 


Now, in ..gatkaari last night, the distinct sharpness of the sama us 
as a rule, there, but the impression of aamad was generally mussing, 
So that (the) gat would appear as a mere succession of notes that.. 
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had.. no aesthetic necessity about them, no compelling purpose 
taking them all towards a common goal.” 


Here, the critic ’s reasoned objection to a single defect of rendering at once 
fixes and inter-relates the meaning of some concepts of music, and is thus 


also an essay in aesthetical thinking. 


i 


45. The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 14-8-'55. 
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